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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OLD MAN IN THE COTTAGE, 

I thought little Mary had forgotten her picture 
this week, but no—here she comes running with 
it in her hand. Take care! oh! there’s a fall! 
But no matter, it did not hurt her, did it? Upshe 
jumps, and laughs; and now for the picture. Oh, 
there are two houses, one great big one, and one 
little one. That big house is made of stones. It 
is very high. It is called a castle. I suppose 
somebody who is very rich lives in it. What fun- 
ny windows it has. They are not like the win- 
dows of papa’s house, are they, Mary? ‘‘ What 
is that??? Oh, that is moss growing on the walls 
of the castle. Mary has seen moss out in father’s 
woods, Pretty soft moss! Mary laid her cheek 
on it, and called it her pillow. 

Now look at the other house. See how small it 
is. It has a chimney, and smoke is coming out of 
it. There is a fence along one side of it, and some 
trees growing over the roof. Grass grows on the 
rooftoo. Mary never saw any grass before on the 
top of a house. The door is open. I guess that 
old man has just come out of the house. ‘‘ Does 
he live there!’ Yes, I think he does. Poor old 
man! He carries a stick to lean upon, That is 
like Marv’s grandfather, isn’t it? Mary plays 
with grandpapa’s stick, sometimes. 

**Who is that other man?” I think that is the 
old man’s son John. John ran away when he was 
a boy, because he wanted to gotosea. It isa 
great many years ago, and now he has grown up 
into a big man. He has come to see his father 
again. But his father is so old that. he cannot see 
very well. He does not know that it is his son. 
John comes along with his bundle on his back. 
What do you think he will say to his father? ‘‘He 
will say, how do you do?” Will he? No, I think 
he will say, father, here is your son come back. 
Then his father will be glad. He will kiss his son 
and cry, because he is so glad to see him. Then 
John will stay at home and live with his father, 
and take care of him. I guess he is sorry he ran 
away. Goodbye, little Mary. 
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A NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


William was the son of a clergyman in the 
country, At the time when he was eight or nine 


| years old, his father was very ill, and the care of 
the family and the education of the children rested 


for the time entirely upon his mother, who was for- 
tunately a woman of very superior understanding, 
and consequently well fitted for the task. 


It was in the month of November that he one 
day obtained leave of his father to go and pay a visit 
He 


at his uncle’s house, at a few miles distance. 
.had a donkey, of which he was very fond. The 


poor animal was. a great favorite with all his 


brothers and sisters; and though they had. often 


the pleasure of riding it by turns, yet it was never 
ill-used by any of them, but led a comfortable and 
happy life. 

Well, upon this donkey little William rode when 
he went to visit his uncle; it was a fine autumnal 
day, and he had a delightful ride. The chief part 
of the road was cut through a wood, and William 
amused himself as he went along in watching 
the squirrels, which were jumping about in the 
branches. 

When William arrived at his uncle’s, he found 
a large party of boys and girls, beside his cousins, 
waiting his arrival; and the day passed so quick- 
ly, (as happy days are apt to do,) that it was much 
later than William. was aware of before he mount- 
ed his donkey again, and set off upon his return. 

His mother, who had been taken up by her at- 
tendance upon her husband all day, as soon as she 
saw the sun declining, began to look out for her 
little boy; and as he was not yet arrived, she put 
on her hat and shawl, and went out to meet him. 
She walked some little distance, but as she could 
not see him she was obliged to return, as she fear- 
ed her husband would miss her, and inquire into 
the cause of her unusual absence; and she could 
not bear to make him uneasy about William, be- 
cause the least anxiety of mind would have endan- 
gered his life. 

It now grew darker and darker, and yet little 
William did not return; and his mother, who be- 
gan to be alarmed lest some accident should have 
befallen him, sent off a servant on horseback to 
meet him, with orders that he should go on to her 
brother’s house, unless he met little William on 
the road, 

She waited a tedious hour without any relief to 
her suspense, and at the end of that time the ser- 
vant returned, and said that Master William had 
set off two hours ago, and ought to have been at 
home long before. This intelligence, of course, 
doubled the alarm of his mother, who now sent 
every servant out in search of him; and at the 
same time that she felt herself almost distracted by 
apprehension, she still concealed it from her hus- 
band, and suffered the shutters to be shut, and the 
candles to be brought in, as usual; but hour after 
hour passed, and he was not to be found. 

Bed-time arrived, and William’s mother, having 
seen everything done that was in her power to 
provide for his safety, resolutely determined, for 
fear of alarming her husband, to go to bed as 
usual, though she was herself much too unhappy 
to sleep for a moment. 

All this time poor William had lost his way in 
the wood. He knew the road very well by day- 
light; but the sun was setting when he left his un- 
cle’s, and by the time he got into the middle of the 
wood it was quite dark; and having taken a wrong 
turning, he soon found himself in a sort of wilder- 
ness, where, though he could just get on through 
the underwood with much difficulty, yet nothing 
like the right road could he find. He tried first 
going a little to the left, and then a little to the 
right, and then he got off and led his donkey back- 
wards and forwards, still expecting to get back into 
the road; but instead of this, he only ran up 
against a great tree, or fell over an old stump of 
one, or tore his legs in the brambles. So at last 
he was obliged to give it up, and then he began to 
feel very much frightened. He was frightened for 
himself, when he thought of staying alone all night 
in the wood; but he was not a selfish child, he did 
not think only of his own distress; the thoughts of 
his mother and his poor father came into his mind, 
and putting his hands before his face, he burst 





In a very little while, however, he recovered 
himself, and drying his eyes, determined to make 
another attempt to find his way on. This was 
quite as unsuccessful as before. After wandering 
about for a long time, he at last came to an open 
place in the wood; here he stopped, and tried to 
rally his spirits, by thinking of all the most enter- 
taining things he had ever heard or read of. 
** Now,” thought he, ‘‘if I was a wild man of the 
woods, [ should live all my life in such a place as 
this; or if I was Robin Hood, I should take up 
my quarters here with Little John, and call to my 
‘*merry-men all” to come and feast with me. 
But | have neither merry-men to call, nor feast to 
eat, and it begins to be very, very cold,” said he, 
shuddering from head to foot, and feeling that 
these fanciful thoughts were not sufficient to enter- 
tain him now. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall die before the 
night is over,’’ thought he, as the wind whistled 
mournfully amongst the trees, and the dry leaves 
pattered down at his feet. ‘‘ I shall die with cold, 
and my poor conkey, too, will be starved to death. 
My father and mother will never see me again; 
and perhaps they never will know what is become 
of poor William! And what will become of me if 
I die?” 

This awful question, which seldom occurs in 
full force to so young a mind, carried his thoughts 
immediately to God, and he knelt down and said 
his prayers. William had often prayed before, 
but never with such sincerity and fervor as now. 
No human being ever addresses himself to God, 
in spirit and in truth, without finding comfort and 
support, let his situation be ever so forlorn and 
desolate; and little William arose from his knees 
cheered and animated. 

As he raised his eyes towards heaven, he saw 
the twinkling stars, which now appeared in the 
sky, and as they shone through the dark branches 
of the trees, he recollected the pious instructions 
of his good father; and many of the lessons which 
his mother had taught him came into his mind, and 
brought support and comfort with them. He 
thought of the great and good God who is equally 
present every where, who “‘ neither slumbers nor 
sleeps,”’ and to whom ‘‘ the night is as clear as the 
day.” He repeated the lines he had learned, 

*© My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hoars defend.” 

While he was engaged in these comforting med- 
itations, he heard a noise at a Jittle distance; he 
listened, and thought it was only the wind rustling 
amid the branches of the trees; but in another in- 
stant he heard the sound of a man’s voice, and 
halloo! halloo! resounded from different parts of 
the wood. ‘‘Perhaps it is a robber!” thought 
William; but the next instant he considered thata 
robber would not want to make himself heard; and 
as he was sure it was much more likely to be some 
of his father’s servants sent out in search of him, 
he immediately hallooed in return as loud as he 
possibly could. But poor William had the disap- 
pointment of hearing the sound of the voices grow 
fainter and fainter, till at last they died away in 
the distance, and he could distinguish them no 
longer. 

As he now gave up all hope, and was almost 
worn out with fatigue and cold, he determined, 
with great presence of mind, upon the best plan 
for preserving his life. He took off the saddle 
from the donkey’s back (who was glad of the re- 
lief,) and immediately laid down upon the mossy 
— and repeating the words, ‘‘I will lay me 

own in peace, and take my rest,” he stretched 
himself across the back of his poor donkey, hoping 





into tears. 


that. the warmth of the animal would keep him 
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alive, and in this situation the poor little fellow 
sunk into a sound and peaceful sleep. 

At the dawn of morning, the servants, who had 
been all night continuing their search, discovered 
the poor little boy. He was still sleeping in all 
‘the security of innocence. They gently raised 
him up, and wrapping him in a warm cloak, 
carried him with all speed to the arms of his happy 
mother. 











THE NURSERY. 





MARIAN AND HER MOTHER, 


‘*O why need the weather be so hot? I can 
hardly breathe,” said Marian, as she hastily fan- 
ned her red cheeks, and wiped the moisture from 
her forehead. It was on one of the warmest days 
of the season, and the sun shone with intense 
brightness, 

To Marian’s impatient remark, her mother re- 
plied; ‘‘ The reason why it is so hot, my child, I 
could better tell you some weeks hence than now. 
I will content myself to-day with assuring you, 
that it is God who sends us this heat, and that he 
is too good a Father to do anything, which is not 
for our good.” 

Marian remained silent; for she believed her 
mother, whom she had never known to tell her 
anything which was not true... 

She tried to bear with proper patience the warmth 
of the weather, which continued for some time. 
At length the month of August was at an end, and 
with it the time of heat and languor. 

The fresher air of September and the gentler 
rays of the sun now attracted Marian every day 
to the garden. The fruit became ripened, and the 
harvest commenced. Marian was delighted with 
the beauty of the apples, the pears, and the peaches; 
nothing could surpass the sweetness of their flavor, 
or the brightness of their colors. 

** Ah, mother!” cried the little girl, ‘‘ see the 
fine fruits, which the Creator has given us! what 
must be his goodness and his love for us!” 

‘© Yes, my child,” said her mother; ‘‘ but con- 
sider a little. You would have been almost angry 
with him, when he wished to bestow on us these 
blessings. Remember that it was that very heat, 
which one day made you so impatient, that has 
ripened these fruits, and not only these, but the 
corn and the wheat, without which men could 
hardly subsist. Accustom yourself, my child, to 
be content with all that God ordains; for you will 
always see, sooner or later, that he does every 
thing for the good of his creatures.” 








MORALITY. 


THE OLD OAK. 
[Continued from page 26.] 

** Well children,” said Mr. Thornton, a day or 
two after the last visit, ‘‘the old oak has fallen, 
and we must try to make the best use of it we can; 
would you like to pay it another visit??? The 
children consented with great pleasure, for their fa- 
ther always managed to make his rambles with 
them so agreeable and instructive, that they would 
leave their pastimes any moment to accompany 
him. Upon arriving at the spot they saw two men 
with a large saw, busily employed in converting 
their favorite old tree into saw-mill logs. They 
had stripped it of its thick rough bark, had prop- 
ped it up with large blocks, and were now sever- 
ing the top from the roots. Ina few minutes the 
task was completed, and down the huge stump 
went, plump into its native bed. There it \rested, 
upright as before, but all its glory it had left be- 
hind. The children gathered around it, when the 
following dialogue ensued. 

Mr. Thornton. Which of you can tell me where 
is the oldest part of this stump, I mean the part 
that grew first, when it was yet a little tree? 

Charles. I can tell; in the middle. 

Mr. T. Inthe middle; well, whereis the middle? 

Wilkam. I can find the middle; I will measure 
across the stump in two ways with the string of my 





top. [He measures and marks the point. } 

Mary. That may be the centre, but it is not the 
middle; I mean it is not the part that grew first. 

C. Why not? 

M. Do you see that little dark spot? [Putting 
her finger upon u.| There is a small ring around 
it; then another ring a little larger; then another, 
and another; and so on to the outside of the tree. 

All. O, I see it now. 

Mr. T. Mary is right; that little spot is the 
centre of growth, and each ring is a year’s addi- 
tion. By counting the rings, you can ascertain 
the age of the tree. You may make the attempt 
while I am giving some directions to the workmen. 

Mr. Thornton now left them for a few minutes 
and they went eagerly to work counting the rings. 
But they found it no easy matter. They were so 
numerous, and the spaces between them in some 
parts so exceedingly narrow, that they could hard- 
ly distinguish them. Mary, who had noticed that 
this little spot lay some distance to the north of 
the mathematical centre of the stump, and that the 
rings on the south side were the broadest, suc- 
ceeded in counting one hundred and seventy. 
When Mr. Thornton returned, they reported to 
him their success, and he then informed them that 
the tree was ai least two hundred years old. 

‘* And now,” said he, ‘‘ I have brought with me 
this little acorn, which I picked from one of the 
limbs. We will open it, and see what we can dis- 
cover.” Sohe removed the shell, when the fleshy 
part readily separated into two pieces, disclosing 
a small white speck lying between the two. 
‘** This,” said Mr. Thornton, carefully placing it 
on the point of his knife, ‘‘ this isthe young oak.” 
Upon looking at it through a magnifying glass the 
children could distinctly discover a straight taper 
root, and what appeared to be the rudiments of 
two little leaves. ‘‘ This oak,” continued Mr. 
Thornton, ‘‘ was once a white speck like this, shut 
up in an acorn shell,” and at the same time, he 
laid the embryo oak upon the huge old stump, that 
all might see what 

‘© Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 

‘* Now I wish you to understand,” said he, 
‘*how the small white speck became a mighty 
tree. It was BY ADDING A LITTLE TO ITS SIZE 
EVERY YEAR. The first year perhaps it was not 
over a foot in height. When it was a dozen years 
old a child could have bent it tothe ground. But 
it kept steadily on, adding one more ring to its 
size each year, till it became a majestic tree. 
And this, my dear children, is the way, and the 
only way, to become wise and learned. You must 
add a little to your knowledge every day. The 
greatest scholars and the most profound statesmen 
were once children like you. But they made it a 
rule to be wiser each day than they were the pre- 
ceding day, and thus they became learned and 
wise men. You may become as wise and as learn- 
ed as they, if you will take the same course; the 
grand secret is to improve each day, and not to 
waste it because it is only a day. If the oak had 
said in the spring, ‘* What is the use of putting 
forth ten thousand leaves for the sake of adding 
one little ring to my size?” and so had lain still all 
summer, would it have ever become this enormous 
tree? But it never failed to improve the summers, 
hot or cold, wet or dry; it added one ring to its 
growth every season; ‘true it was but a little; but 
** many a little makes a mickle,” as you here see. 

Remember, my children, to add something to 
your store of learning every day. Never return 
home from school without bringing a new ring of 
knowledge with you, and you will certainly become 
learned and wise.— Ohio Obs. 





UNCLE ADAM AND THE SWEARING BOY. 


Uncle Adam always used to take a good deal of 
notice of boys in the streets, and often stopped to 
talk with them. Sometimes he carried children’s 
books about with him, on purpose to give away. 
I have seen him, when he was starting out to take 
a walk, stow his pocket full of such books, bound 
in red and yellow covers; some of them had pic- 





tures, and they generally contained stories suita- 
ble for boys, intended to lead them to hate sin, 
and to put them in mind of God. He hardly every 
came back with any of the books; for he could find 
boys enough who were glad to get them. 

One fine afternoon, early in April, he went out 
to take his usual walk, and got into a street which 
had been newly opened; there was no pavement, 
and the curb stones were lying scattered about, 
ready for the workmen to set them up. It wag 
not a choice place, therefore, for carts and car. 
riages, or for foot passengers; but it was a grand 
spot for boys, who could play marbles and fi 
kites, without much disturbance. Uncle Adam 
did not mind picking his way amongst the big 
stones, and over the rough ground, especially as 
he saw some half-a-dozen boys before him. engag- 
ed in playing marbles. Just as he got close to 
them, one of the lads, who seemed to be in a pas. 
sion, spoke out a shocking oath. It was too bad 
for me to tell, but it had the name of the Lord in 
it. Uncle Adam stopped short as if a bullet had 
struck him. : 

‘* My lad,” said he, ‘‘do you know who the 
Lord is, that you were swearing by?” 

‘©The boy blushed. ‘‘ No, I don’t,” said he, 
** I didn’t mean any thing by it. This cheating 
fellow made me mad, and I ripped out the first 
thing that came uppermost.” 

** Yes, yes,” replied Uncle Adam; ‘‘ but who 
is this Lord, whose name you were using? Can’t 
you tell me that?” By this time the play was 
broken up, and the boys were all gathered around 
my uncle, some smiling, and some looking serious. 

‘*T never thought any thing about it,’’ said the 
boy; ‘‘I hear other people swear by the Lord, 
and so I learned it of them.” 

‘* Then you must mean the Almighty God, who 
made you, and who made heaven and earth; for 
there is no other Lord. Did you never hear that 
he says—THOovU SHALT NOT TAKE THE NAME OF THE 
Lorp tay Gop 1n vain? And don’t you know 
what he will do to those that break his command- 
ment?” 

The little trangressor hung his head, and said 
nothing; but another here spoke up. ‘* Where’s 
the harm in it? My father swears, and sometimes 
he curses me, and mother too; but it is only 
when he is in a passion: he never means what he 
says.” 

Tele Adam. Did your father ever talk to you 
about the Lord? 

Boy. Not as I know of—only as I told you when 
he swears. 

Uncle A. Does your father ever pray with you 
and with your mother? 

Boy. No, to be sure he does not. 
believe he knows how. . 

Uncle A. Well, it is a shameful thing that peo- 
ple can only use the name of their Maker when 
they want to abuse it. Swearing and praying will 
not come out of the same mouth. Yesterday! 
went into a poor man’s house, about dusk, and 
there I fouud him on his knees with his family, 
using the Lord’s name in humble prayer; and @ 
happy family it is. Bunt at the very next door, | 
heard the people using that holy name in the midst 
of their talking and laughing, with no more re- 
spect than they would name each other, or even & 
brute; and this was enough to make one’s heatt 
sick. You see, boys, there are two sorts of peo 
ple that call on the name of the Lord; the swear- 
ing sort, and the praying sort; and they are just 
as unlike each other as bread and poison. Now 
which sort will God condemn, in the great day of 
judgment? 

The lad answered not a word. 

'* Now,” continued Uncle Adam, ‘‘ here are 
some little books, about profane swearing, and | 
will give them to you, if you will promise to take 
them home and read them. And whenever you 
hear people damning themselves, or one another, 
just think of a story that is in the Bible. It tells 
of a man who died, and went to hell; but instead 
of wishing that anybody else might be damned, he 
begged that he might come back to the earth, t 
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torment, where he was not allowed even a drop of 
water to cool his tongue.” dull 

Here he was silent, until he had distributed 
pooks to all the boys, who seemed to receive them 


My uncle then added, ‘‘I want to tell you, be- 
fore 1 go, something that I saw at the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, on a day of public examination of 
Yonder is the house, as you can 
It is full of boys and girls, who can neither 
hear nor speak. It is the Lord’s will that some 
should be so, even from their birth. This is not 
because they are sinners more than other children, 
but perhaps one reason is, that we who have the 
use of our ears and tongues may be thankful to 
God for his mercy, and be careful not to abuse 
such valuable gifts. Well, as I was going to tell 
you, some of these children were stationed before 
large black-boards, on which they wrote their les- 
sons with chalk pencils, Their teacher made 
signs to them with his fingers, and arms, and head; 
so that by watching him, they could understand 
his questions, and write down answers to them. 
After they had got through, the teacher requested 
the spectators to put any questions that they wish- 
ed. So some person asked, ‘‘ Have you any signs 
by which you can curse and swear?” This seem- 
ed to shock the teacher a good deal; however, he 
gave it to the pupils in some way, and they all 
answered that they had no such signs, and never 
thought of such wicked things. Then another 
spectator put this case to them; ‘‘ Suppose a deaf 
and dumb boy could have the offer made to him 
from heaven, that he should have his speech in- 
stantly, if he would promise never to swear or 
speak bad words,—and yet the boy would refuse 
to make such an agreement; what would you think 
ofhim?” ‘To this, some answered one thing, and 
some another; but they all agreed in this, that 
such a person would either be mad, or else too 
wicked to live in society. Now boys, you have 
heard my story; what would you think of such a 
bo 2? 

The little marble-players answered, ‘‘ He would 
be a fool, or something worse.” 

‘‘Very well,” replied my uncle, ‘‘ would he be 
any worse than a boy, or man, to whom God has 
given the use of his tongue, and who uses it to 
speak bad language, and to profane his Maker’s 
name?” 

So saying, he nodded a good bye, and left the 
boys to reflect upon the monstrous sin of cuRSING 
AND SWEARING.— Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SISTER’S TEAR. 
BY FRANCES, 

‘Oh how different my feelings now from what 
they were a few years ago,” said William Bart- 
lett. ‘*How I hated the Sabbath School! How 
my lessons tired me! There was nothing else in 
the world so difficult to understand; no place so 
odious. It was one of my eldest sister’s duties, to 
see that we learned our Sabbath lessons; and Sat- 
urday evening was the time appointed for the study 
of them. Judith, my sister, devoted the whole 
evening to explaining to us, and assisting us about 
our lessons. She was patient and kind, or meant 
to be so; but I was a continual trial to her. My 
sister was very energetic, decided, and perhaps 
rather stern. Whatever she had to do was done 
0 its proper time, and manner. Every thing she 
possessed, had its place, and wasalways there. I 
was entirely different;—ignorant, indolent and 
careless, She wondered how I could be so, and 
talked with me frequently and seriously. But I 
thought she pretended to know so much and to 

ave so much authority, I would not hear her, and 
left her looking as I thought very cross—when it 
was only her disappointment. I always dreaded 
the approach of Saturday evening, and managed 
80 as to have some excuse to be absent from the 
circle, and avoid getting my lesson. I omitted 











some lessons at school during the day, which I 
must learn, to escape a punishment on the next 
Monday morning, or borrowed a book which must 
be returned—or promised to make or receive a 
call, although this was inconsistent with the wishes 
of my parents—or J must finish reading a story in 
my Sabbath School book—something constantly in- 
terfered with my lesson. Then Sabbath morning, 
iny sister endeavored again to persuade me to 
look at my lesson. Sometimes I yielded, and by 
the time | had found my question book and Bible, 
(which never had a place, and consequently never 
could be easily found,) and ascertained where the 
lesson was, which I never remembered, the first 
bell rang for meeting, and I must immediately 
prepare. ‘Thus, Sabbath after Sabbath, have I 
entered the school, without knowing either the 
chapter or subject of my lesson; and when I could 
do it secretly, left my class, Judith sometimes 
heard of this, and it tried her almost beyond en- 
durance. She thought to say the least, I ought 
to have more regard for my respectabilty and that 
of my family. I was a disgrace to them all. J 
should mortify her to death. What could be done 
with me! All this I cared very little for. I be- 
came almost a young man, and still, was seldom at 
Sabbath School. 

One beautiful Sabbath morning, Judith came to 
me, and looking very sadly said, ‘‘ Come brother, 
to day our school is to be reorganized, and why 
will you not join us, and attend regularly.” ‘* Be- 
cause,’ I replied, ‘‘I will not be driven to any 
thing. You have undertaken to make me go to 
the Sabbath School, and I wish you to know, that 
for once, at least, your determination will fail.” 
**T do not wish to make you do any thing, unless 
you can see that it is for your advantage,” said she. 
‘* It must be very advantageous,” I answered, 
ironically, ‘‘ to be connected with hundreds of lit- 
tle children, to recite lessons from the Bible.” 
‘* Our school consists of all ages, and all the re- 
spectable young men in town attend,” said Judith. 
‘* What is that to me,” I coldly replied. ‘* If you 
wish to be respected, I should think you would 
go,” said she. But I quickly and angrily an- 
swered, ‘‘ I will not be driven.” ‘I fear, broth- 
er,” said she, looking at me tenderly, and the 
tears flowing fast from her eyes, ‘‘I fear you are 
driven, by an evil spirit, away from the path of 
duty and happiness, and that your mind will be so 
blinded, you will never ”— 

I could hear no more. I was moved by her af- 
fectionate tears, and obliged to leave her to con- 
ceal my feelings. I went to my room thinking 
about it, whether I had better goor not; for I had 
been away from the school so long, I suspected 
myself very ignorant of the Bible, and felt rather 
ashamed to expose my folly; however, by the time 
I had found my books, I concluded to get a lesson. 
When I assisted the family into the carriage, to 
go to church, Judith said she would sit on the 
front seat with me, and as we rode along she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How happy I am, to see you with your 
books, once more. I hope you will never leave 
the school again.” I made no reply, but it has 
been as she hoped. I have been constantly en- 
gaged in the school ever since. My character has 
much improved, and my happiness increased. 
And if the world would know how a brother’s 
heart may be softened and subdued; I answer, ‘‘ by 


a sister’s tears.”’ 
North Brookfield, Ms. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JANE R. 

It is seldom parents are called to mourn more 
deeply the loss of a kind and affectionate child 
than in the death of Jane R. of Troy, N. Y. She 
was possessed of uncommonly quick perceptive 
faculties, and was esteemed by all who knew her 
for her kind and affectionate disposition. Her lit- 
tle brother and herself were inseparable compan- 





ions. They were always very kind and affection- 
ate to each other. She was a father’s pride and a 





mother’s joy. They usually carried her into the 
country every summer among her friends, where 
she did not fail to entwine herself in their affeec- 
tions by her kind and gentle disposition. She was 
lovely. Well might a father and tender mother 
doat on sucha little being. But death is busy 
with the world every day. How often do we see 
that death is without order. None are exempt 
from it. All must die. Some in infancy and 
childhood, some in middle life, and a few continue 
to old age. Little Jane was 4 years of age when 
she died. She was attacked with measles, which 
were accompanied with inflammation of lungs that 
proved fatal in six days. She suffered extremely 
during her illness, but bore all without complain- 
ing. At one time when she was laboring for 
breath and thrusting her hands into her mouth, she 
observed her mother weeping, when she looked up 
to her. Oh! that look, so full of affectionate kind- 
ness for her mother, and said, ‘‘ don’t cry ma, 
little Jane won’t bite her fingers any more.” In 
a few hours more she became very easy and quiet, 
inquired if her friends had come to see her. But 
the change was that fatal change which sometimes 
precedes death. In a few hours she was no more. 

Now my dear little readers, this same little girl, 
only a fortnight before she died, was found by her 
mother, kneeling down by the side of the sofa, 
praying. Her mother asked her what she said. 
She replied ‘‘ that she read a chapter in her Bible 
as Pa did; then prayed, saying ‘ Jesus Christ, 
Bread of life, pardon all my sins; then I repeated 
the little prayer you taught me, ma.’” 

You see, dear children, that little Jane prayed. 
She prayed that her sins might be forgiven. It 
was evident she wished to learn the way to Heav- 
en. How pleasant it would be if all the readers 
of the Companion would do as little Jane did. 
We none of us know when we may be called to 
leave our friends, and all we hold dear on earth for 
the untried realities of another world. Let us 
pray then that our sins may be forgiven, and that 
we may live in constant readiness for the coming 
of the Son of Man. S.C 

June 15, 1840. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








CHARITY REWARDED.«ra Fact. 

B. was a native of Alsace; and on a journey he 
made to K , he married. He inhabited a 
small house without the gates of the town; and his 
employment barely subsisted him, though he con- 
stantly worked for rich and respectable people in 
the city. He was a painter and gilder. Every 
evening he was accustomed to bring bread home 
with him for his family, from the produce of his 
work. It happened, however, once, that he did 
not receive his money. Although God has ex- 
pressly commanded ‘‘that the sun shall not go 
down before the laborer receives his hire,” yet the 
degenerate Christian pays but little attention to the 
commands of his Maker. Very many, and cler 
gymen amongst the number, are not even acquaint- 
ed with all his written commands, more especial- 
ly those in the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
Jesus Christ has absolutely declared in Matt. v. 
18, that all shall be strictly observed, and that not 
a jot or tittle thereof shall fail. Now could the 
poor gilder no longer get paid by his employers. 
For some time, however, he was enabled to carry 
home bread with him as usual, to his hungry fami 
ly; but at length every source was exhausted. 
Throughout the day, during his work, he put up 
an inward prayer to God, that he would gracious- 
ly dispose the hearts of his masters in his favor, so 
that they might not allow him to go home penny- 
less; but the day passed, the term of labor finish- 
ed, and the poor husband and father had nothing, 
nothing at all to take home with him! Melan- 
choly and sad he entered the suburbs where he 
lived, with a heavy heart and downcast eyes. 
Some one going towards the city met him, saluted 
him as he passed, and slipping a piece of silver 
into his hand, glided by him. _B. stood stock still, 








astonished; and shouting aloud, with eyes uplift- 
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ed, tears ran down his cheeks; and he bitterly re- 
proached himself for his vile unbelief in that God 
who feeds the ravens, and numbers the very hairs 
of our heads. 

Passing onwards, his way lay through a path 
between two hedges, where he heard a faint voice 
in a mournful, complaining strain; and as he look- 
ed around him to know from whence it proceeded, 
he saw a young man, who had the appearance of 
a traveller, lying on the grass, pale, weak, and 
emaciated. ‘‘ What is the matter, my friend?” 
asked the poor painter. ‘Sir, I ama traveiling 
mechanic, and am going towards home. I have 
yet far togo. As my money ran short, I was 
obliged to act with the utmost frugality, and ex- 
pended daily only what my most urgent necessi- 
ties demanded; notwithstanding, my money is all 
gone. The whole of this day have I pursued my 
journey without tasting food; and my strength is 
go entirely exhausted, that I can go no further.” 
What was poor B.to do? He had nothing but 
the small piece of silver; should he give him that? 
But what would remain for his hungry, expecting 
children? Perplexed, confounded, almost mechan- 
ically, without knowing what he said, he demand- 
ed of the young man if he had no small money 
about him, even of the most trifling value, to give 
in exchange for his little piece of silver. ‘* O, my 
dear sir, would I had; I should not lie longer 
here!”? The heart of poor B. felt a terrible con- 
flict. At last, shrugging his shoulders, with great 
sorrow and heaviness of mind, he pursued his 
way, but went not far; his piece of money burned 
like fire in his pocket; he hastily turned back, 
gave it to the poor traveller, and with great agita- 
tion turned away quickly, weeping, sobbing, and 
almost reeling like a drunken man. He had not 
proceeded far before he met a man with several 
loaves of bread, which he carried under his arms, 
coming directly towards him, As they approach- 
ed each other, the man saluted him in a friendly 
manner; and passing him, slipped one of the 
loaves under his arm, and putting a dollar into his 
hand, hastened away. The poor painter threw 
himself on the grass and wept aloud. 

Who can read without the deepest emotion this 
wonderful relation of the gracious providence of 
God towards the necessities of his children! The 
worthy painter acted with such pure humanity, 
and the hand of God so visibly interposed, that 
while we are compelled to bestow our warmest ap- 
probation on his conduct, we are led to offer our 
humble adoration at the throne of grace. Such 
tales as these are like apples of gold in dishes of 
silver; and though at all times, yet in our days 
more especially, a word in due season. If the 
poor Christian is led to further perseverance in 
his confidence in God, who hears and answers 
prayer, and the weak believer taught to blush for 
his unbelief, this memorable instance of God’s 
paternal care will not have been recorded in vain! 

[Swiss Magazine. 
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the spoils of my visit. In one hand I carried an enor- 
mous nosegay, composed of all the flowers of the sea- 
son, in the other a little basket of strawberries for my 
mother, and under my arm was Bunyan’s “ Holy 
War,” which I had come across for the first time, 
that day in Mrs, Martin’s library, and in which I had 
become so much interested that I could not rest with- 
out taking it home to finish. ‘The good old lady as- 
sured me that I could not carry so many things at 
once, and that I had better leave the book till the 
next day; but this I could not think of. It is true the 
book slipped from under my arm several] times onthe 
way home, and it was rather a difficult matter to pick 
it up again; but no matter, I was content, and reach- 
ed home in high good humor. 

After my mother had put the flowers in water, and 
while she was eating the strawberries, I had leisure 
to give her an account of the day. This I did with 
great minuteness, amplifying and expatiating upon all 
its pleasu~:s, and relating the stories Mrs. Martin had 
told us about her childhood. At last I summed up all 
with, * And grandma told me to tell you that [ had 
been a very good girl all day.” 

My mother smiled. ‘* How were you good?” said 
she. ‘* What did you do?” 

**f don’t know,” said I, rather perplexed by the 
question; ‘* 1 have told you, mamma, what I did, all 
day.” 

** You eat strawberries, and gathered flowers, and 
arranged them in glasses, and read, and looked at pic 
tures, and listened to Grandma’s stories. Which of 
these things was so “‘ good?” 

I began to feel rather foolish. ‘‘ Why—mother— 
why, I don’t suppose she meant that I did any thing 
in particular; only that I did not do any thing that 
was bad,” 

** But what could you have done that was bad if 
you had tried?” 

‘If I had tried? why mamma! just as if I should 
try to be bad. But I’m sure I might have done, I might 
have been cross, for instance.”? 

‘* But did you ever hear of any body that was cross 
when he had everything he wanted? My dear child, 
I do not wish to diminish your gratification at all, but 
only to lead you to examine yourself, and see just 
how much merit you can claim. Now to-day you 
were in good health, you had a constant variety and 
succession of pleasures, and no one to oppose your 
wishes or contradict you in the least. You have 
done just what you pleased, all day, haven’t you?” 

‘Yes, mamma.” 

‘Well now tell me candidly, had you the least 
temptation to be ‘ cross’ as you say?” 

‘*No mother, I confess I had not. I don’t see 
how I could have been out of temper, unless I had 
tried to be on purpose. So as you say, mother, I 
don’t see as I have heen so very good after all.” 

I must confess that I felt no little mortification in 
admitting this, and in finding that I had no ground for 





PROVERBS.,«-Seconp Series.==No, 3. 
The devil is pleasant when he is pleased. 

I well remember the first time I heard this proverb. 
There was an old lady in the parish where my moth- 
er lived, who was called * Grandma” by all the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, though she did not happen 
to sustain that relation to any of them. It was one 
of my greatest pleasures to be permitted to spend the 
day with ‘‘ Grandma Martin,” especially in the sea- 
son of fruit; for the old lady had a garden well stock- 
ed with currants, gooseberries, raspberries and straw- 
berries. I was besides, somewhat.of a favorite with 
her, and between the fruit and flowers out of doors, 
and the great picture Bible in the house, to say noth- 
ing of the story-books occasionally provided when my 
visits were expected, | made out to spend my time 
with great satisfaction to myself at old Mrs. Martin’s, 

At the end of one afternoon in June, after such a 


my self-complacency. My mother perceived it. 
Do not look so sad, my daughter,” said she. 
‘‘ Perhaps you would have resisted temptation if it 
had met you. Ionly want you to remember that there 
is no merit in not doing wrong when we have no 
temptation to do it. “There is an old proverb which 
I used to hear when I was a child, which says that 
even * the devil is pleasant when he is pleased.” 1 
hope you will try to be patient and pleasant, even 
when things are not according to your wishes. But 
I hear Charly’s voice; run and tell him to come and 
get some strawberries,” L. 








VARIETY. 


The African Verdict, 

Alexander, of Macedonia, once entered intoa neigh- 
boring and wealthy province of Africa. The inhabi- 
tants came forth to meet him, and brought him their 
robes filled with golden apples and fruits. ‘ Eat this 











day as I have described, I returned home, laden with 


=e 
come to see your wealth, but learn your customs,» 
They then conducted him to the market, where their 
King administered justice. A citizen just then came 
before him and said, “I bought of this man, oh 
King, a sack full of chaff, and have found in it a se. 
cret treasure. The chaff is mine, but not the gold 
and the man will not take it again. Command him, 
oh King, that he receive it, for it is his own.” And 
his antagonist, a citizen also of the place, answered 
—‘* Thou fearest to retain any thing unjustly, and 
should not I also fear to receive such a thing from 
thee? I have sold thee the sack, with all that was ip 
it; keep it, for it isthine. Command him, oh King! 
The king inquired of the first one if he bad a son? 
He answered * Yes.” He inquired of the other if he 
had a daughter, and the same answer, “ Yes,” was 
returned, ‘* Well,” said the King, “ you are both 
just men, marry your children to each other, and give 
them the discovered treasure as a marriage portion, 
That is my verdict.” Alexander was astonished 
when he heard this decision. ‘‘ Have | judged un. 
justly,” said the King of this remote country, “ that 
thou art thus astonished?” ‘* Not at all,?? answered 
Alexander, “but in our country they would have 
judged far otherwise.” ‘‘And how then would they have 
judged?” inquired the African King. ‘* Both parties 
would have lost their heads,” answered Alexander, 
‘and their treasure would have fallen into the hands 
of the King.” Then the King clasped his hands to. 
gether, and said, ‘“‘ Does the sun then shine upon 
you? And do the heavens still shower their rain 
upon you?” Alexander replied, “Yes.” ‘It must 
then be,” continued the King, “ for the sake of the 
innocent beasts that live in your country; for upon 
— men no sun should shine, and no rain should 
a 2? 
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The Little Girl and the Minister. 


A pious English clergymen, calling one day, in the 
course of his pastoral visits, at the house of a friend, 
affectionately noticed a child in the room, a little girl 
about six years old. Among other things, he asked 
her if she knew that she had a bad heart, and open- 
ing the Bible, pointed to the passage where the Lord 
promises, “I will put a new spirit within you, and! 
will take the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh.” He then entreated her 
to plead this promise in prayer, and she would find 
the Almighty faithful to his engagement. 

Many years after, a lady, at the age of twenty- 
three, came to him to propose herself for communion 
with the church, and oh! how inexpressible was his 
delight, when he found that she was the very person 
with whom, when she was a child, he had so faithful- 
ly conversed on the subject of religion, and that the 
conversation was blessed, and made the means of her 
conversion to God. Taking her Bible, she had re- 
tired as he advised, pleaded the promise, wept, pray- 
ed, and the Lord heard her, and answered her prayer. 
He gave her what she most anxiously desired, a new 
heart.—S. S. Messenger. 


——— 
The Goodness of God. 

‘** Grandma,” said a little gir! to her aged grand-’ 
mother, ‘‘ I cried last night.» What was the matter, 
my dear? replied the old lady. ‘* Why, after I went 
to bed last night, I got thinking about the goodness of 
God, and I couldn’t go to sleep. It made me feel s0 
that [ cried. Why only think, grandma, if it wasn’t 


bread.” 

Children, imitate the example of this little girl. 
Think of the ponerse of God—He made you—pre- 
serves you—if you are in danger He delivers you—if 
you are sick He provides you medicine and _ restores 
you—if you are hungry, He feeds you. ‘If it were 
not for Him, you would not get even a piece 0 


repentance.—16, 
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POETRY. 
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THE BOSOM SIN. 
A SONNET, BY GEORGE HERBERT. 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 
Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears! 
¥et all these fences, and their whole array, 





fruit among yourselves,” said Alexander; ‘I am not 


One cunning Bosom sin blows quite away. 
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